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SCOPE 


Instruction is provided in the theory of accounts and practice of ac- 
countancy. This course is devoted to a discussion and application of the 
general principles of accounting with a view to providing the knowledge 
needed to insure success in the classroom, in private employment or in 
the field of public practice. The course provides excellent coaching for 
those who contemplate taking an examination with a view to obtaining 
either a certificate as a Certified Public Accountant, or membership in the 
American Institute of Accountants. The course covers a wide range, in- 
cluding such branches of accounting as system building, depreciation, 
partnership accounting, corporation accounting, consolidations, receiver- 
ship accounting, cost accounting, and budgetary control. 


GRADE 


Instruction of college grade is provided on an extension basis. A knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping principles and procedure is a prerequisite to enroll- 
ment. It is expected that those who enroll for this course will have com- 
pleted a course in bookkeeping preparatory to teaching the subject and, 
in most instances, will have had some experience in teaching the subject. 


TIME 


It is recognized that the average teacher will want to complete the 
course during spare time so that there will be no interference with regular 
duties. Since there is no uniformity in the time available for outside study 
on the part of teachers, it is not practical to attempt to set a definite time 
for completion of the course. Therefore, the course is offered on an un- 


oe time basis so that it may be completed at the convenience of the 
teacher. 


MATERIAL 


There are a series of twenty-four text assignments. These are arranged 
in pamphlet form containing from sixteen to forty-eight pages each. The 
working material furnished for use in completing the practice assignments 
is a loose-leaf outfit consisting of a binder and the necessary stationery. 
After the working papers for each assignment have been approved, they 
are returned together with model answers and solutions which are furnished 
for comparison and future reference. 


NOW 





is a good time to enroll for the course. Completion of each unit of the 
course will provide information that may be used currently in the class- 
room. 


C. P. A. Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 


Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


— LONGFELLOW 
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TRAINING FOR OFFICE TRADES 


by 


LEWIS A. NEWTON* 


might begin with statistics on the variety of 
I office positions—or with the value of diag- 

nostic tests to determine what pupils will 
profit by stenographic training—or with a descrip- 
tion of the supplementary training that is necessary 
to prepare bookkeeping course pupils for initial 
recording positions. Let me rather state at the out- 
set the objectives on which we can agree for every 
unit in a vocational training program, whether ste- 
nography, bookeeping, salesmanship, or office 
practice. 

1. Opportunity for discovery of special apti- 
tudes and interests. 

2. Training that can be evaluated in terms of 
job requirements. 

3. Placement in an initial position. 

4. Frequent revision of subject matter and 
practice training through following up pupils on 
the job. 

With these objectives in mind, an important 
question to be decided is whether they can be 
realized by allowing a pupil to try to master all the 
commercial subjects or to specialize in one major 
with a suitable group of minor subjects? Does your 
commercial course permit the election of practi- 
cally all the commercial subjects offered or does it 
limit the pupil to the selection of one major voca- 
tional objective around which to group a maximum 
amount of interpretative instruction in English, 
history, economics, and science? Are you justifying 
the former course on the guidance theory of pro- 
viding each pupil with two or more parallel kinds 
of vocational training from which he can later 
make a choice? If so, it is not sound vocational edu- 
cational theory nor employment practice. Employers 
do not believe that high school pupils should 
spread their efforts over such a wide range of 
training. When employers want a stenographer, or 
a salesperson, the best training that we can provide 
by concentrating on a single objective will be none 
too thorough. 

Although many high schools do help their pupils 
find jobs, in general they do not consider that they 
are responsible for doing so, or that their failure to 
place their product indicates that the emphasis has 
been on subjects independent of specific employ- 
ment objectives. 

Perhaps you can suggest a more satisfactory way 
of making vocational education specific, direct, and 
intensive without following up pupils on the job 
to see what items of training and information 
should be discarded or added from time to time. 
Part-time training is the only adequate substitute 
that I know of, and we apparently are not quite 
ready to put that plan into general practice. 

I am not trying to “‘sell’’ clerical training in any 
form to a larger number of high school pupils. There 





may be now too many pupils preparing for clerical 
pursuits, and it probably would be better if other 
kinds of vocational commercial courses could be 
set up to check or to reduce the number of pupils 
taking clerical courses. What I do advocate is an 
opportunity for commercial course pupils to choose 
one, and only one, of several kinds of training so 
that each course may be justified on vocational 
grounds—i. e., the pupil should be thoroughly 
trained for the kind of work in which he will be 
most successful and in which he can render the 
best possible service to society. 

Some schools may decide that the distribution 
of workers and the theory of individual differences 
justify at least the following four commercial cur- 
ricula; salesmanship, and three clerical courses; 
bookkeeping, stenographic, and general clerical. 
Since newer office trades, brought about by speciali- 
zation, are already becoming important, I believe 
that the public schools should take the initiative in 
developing courses even more specific than the 
four just mentioned. 

An investigation made some 
time ago by the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education in co- 
operation with the National As- 
sociation of Office Managers 
under the direction of Professor Nichols furnishes 
very definite information as to the character of 
fundamental training for general clerical positions. 
It also calls particular attention to the importance 
of such specialized clerical positions as Typist, 
Dictating Machine Operator, Bookkeeping Machine 
Operator, Calculating Machine Operator, File 
Clerk, Multigraph Operator, and Junior Corre- 
spondent. 

Lest you may say that only the large city high 
school can appropriately attempt any changes in 
the present courses of study, I should like to re- 
emphasize the fact that one of the tests of voca- 
tional education in any school is whether it functions 
on the job to which the pupils may go. Supposing 
that a school is located in a small village and is so 
understaffed and underequipped that the short- 
hand pupils have to transcribe their notes in pen 
and ink, is stenography the most appropriate kind 
of technical training for that school? Small schools 
will have to decide for themselves whether a gen- 
eral course would be more appropriate than a sten- 
ographic course, and in reaching a conclusion each 
school should find out which course will function 
better on the jobs to which the pupils may go. 

However, in order that I may 


Training for 
Clerical 
Positions 


Training go a step farther, let me assume 
Machine for the moment that all city high 
Operators schools should have a specific 


course for training general clerks, 


*Mr. Newton is an instructor in commercial subjects in the East Boston High School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. This article is from a paper read before the New England High School Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation at its annual meeting. 
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but can, and should they in addition to training 
general clerks also attempt to train such special 
clerks as Dictating Machine Operators, Calculating 
Machine Operators and File Clerks? While I have 
been naming these relatively less important voca- 
tions, did you have your fingers crossed because 
you could call to mind some concern that has dis- 
continued using the Dictating Machine? If so, may 
I ask you several rather pointed questions? What 
percentage of your stenographically trained pupils 
never become stenographers? Does your school 
measure the effectiveness of its vocational training 
on the ability of students to get and hold a worth- 
while position? Can your city absorb at least five 
Dictating Machine Operators a year? Is a knowl- 
edge of stenography an asset or a liability to the 
Dictating Machine Operator? Is there a decided 
office trend toward the use of the machine, and if 
so should the schools back up such an important 
means of conserving the time of the pupil for gen- 
eral education and basic business education? 


If you answer these questions as I think you 
must, you will not be unduly concerned with iso- 
lated instances where the use of the machines has 
been discontinued. New courses should not be 
developed without the most careful research. But 
since many investigations show that not more than 
12% of office workers today are doing stenographic 
work, there seems no good reason for not selecting 
and training pupils for other office trades. The 
word trades is here used to emphasize definiteness 
of vocational aim because there is a marked tendency 
to recommend a general business course for all 
commercial pupils. Such a general course is justifiable 
only when its objectives are acknowledged to be 
general and not specific. 


When I speak of training for office trades, I do 
not want you to infer a narrow kind of technical 
course such as are offered by the distributors of 
calculating machines, bookkeeping machines, and 
filing equipment—lI do not believe that that is the 
kind of course that the public school should offer. 
How much better can the public high school than 
such private schools help pupils to discover their 
natural abilities and interests. The high school can 
provide vocational and educational guidance by 
means of diagnostic tests, study of vocations, junior 
business training, commercial geography, economics, 
and oral and written English exercises, Then a 
diversified program of vocational training permits 
not only a type of education and training that is 
fundamental and basic, but one that is consistent 
with individual and group differences. The high 
school can motivate, enrich, and correlate related 
fields of education; train pupils in the art of learn- 
ing so as to insure continued self-improvement on 
the job; and, perhaps most important of all, main- 
tain a balance and unity of educational aims such 
that the individual achieves freedom through self- 
guidance and thereby becomes an asset to society 
as well as to some particular business concern. 


As I have previously pointed out, the high 
school is lamentably weak in permitting parallel 
technical courses to crowd out the related and 
general education necessary for real success in the 
vocation chosen, and again in not testing the train- 
ing on the basis of placement in the initial positions 
for which the training was intended. When re- 


sponsibility for placement is ignored, a high schoo 
commercial course tends to lose gradually its voca- 
tional value and dynamic strength, to remain static, 
conservative. It gradually becomes more and more 
ineffective. 


If I have made it clear that I do not advocate a 
meager type of training, but rather as thorough a 
course as is now being offered stenographic pupils, 
I shall try now to sketch a course for training gen- 
eral clerks and certain special clerks, offered in the 
Boston High Schools. 

The course of office practice is 
An a two-year course for those who 
Experimental elect it as a major and a one-year 


Course in course for pupils majoring in 
Office bookkeeping, shorthand, or sales- 
Practice manship. In the junior year, pu- 


pils taking commercial work must 
choose one of four specialized courses: Accounting, 
Secretarial, Merchandising, or Office Practice. Eng- 
lish, economics, typewriting, and physical training 
are required subjects in the Office Practice course. 
The classes in office practice and typewriting both 
meet five times a week, office practice with its daily 
home assignments carrying full credit and typewrit- 
ing half credit. The character of the first year’s work 
in office practice is general clerical. It also provides 
for tryouts for the senior year. Classes are limited 
to twenty pupils in a class. Only commercial course 
pupils who do not elect shorthand and who intend 
to use the training vocationally when they leave 
school are allowed to elect this course in their 
junior year. In the senior year the office practice 
is of two kinds. Those who started it in the junior 
year continue. Those who have failed in the sten- 
ographic or bookkeeping courses may cross over if 
it seems advisable, and pupils who continue the 
shorthand or bookkeeping or salesmanship course 
may elect an abbreviated from of office practice— 
something like the one that is familiar to you under 
the name of Office Appliances. The aim of this 
abbreviated type of course is to provide pupils 
with technical skill and information related to their 
vocational objective. For example, the accounting 
course pupil can be more sure of securing an initial 
position in this class of office work if he has had 
some practice in using bookkeeping, and calculating 
machines, and understands certain clerical routines 
and duties common to recording types of work. 
The stenographic pupil receives training in filing, 
duplicating, transcribing, and junior correspondence 
work. The merchandising course pupil makes a 
type study of one or.more kinds of office appliances 
with the purpose of learning for what kinds of 
office service the machine is best adapted. Related 
information emphasizes the way the machine is 
marketed and the steps by which one might be- 
come connected with the selling organization. 


The course in office practice may also be elected 
by any oth or roth grade pupils who can satisfy 
the Head Master that it will be necessary for them 
to leave school during or at the end of the current 
school year. Such pupils are permitted to enter the 
class at any time during the year providing they 
can be accommodated. 

I have covered briefly the selection of pupils and 
the general character of the course. We hope to 
provide initial positions for those who complete 
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the course successfully. We are sending out a 
questionnaire to a selected list of users of machines 
that require a long period of training so that we 
ought to be able to place more special operators 
and general clerks than we train. The question- 
naire asks the employer to give the number of 
machines in use and the number of special operators 
assigned to this kind of work, as well as the number 
of other clerks who use the machine as a part of 
their regular duties. 


We intend to follow up the pupils on the job 
for a period of five years so that in from three to 
seven years we shall be able to speak more effec- 
tively concerning the comparative value of this 
course with bookkeeping and stenographic courses. 


You may be interested to 


Junior know that more pupils elected 
Clerical the course this first year than we 
Tests could accommodate. Next year 


our Junior Clerical Tests may 
help to set up further restrictions. You may also be 
interested to hear something about our method of 
instruction. We plan to teach ten or more different 
units of work at the same time. All home and class 
room assignments are in weekly units—something 
like the Winnetka or Dalton plan. Much of the 
work is covered by series of productive job instruc- 
tion sheets. The instruction material emphasizes, 
in addition to the operation of the machine, the 
particular service rendered, some information con- 
cerning the business concerns that use the machine, 
and the related duties of the operator. For example, 
the operation of the gelatin duplicating machine is 
simple, but since about twenty large Boston con- 
cerns use it in the order or billing department it 
affords a practical way of teaching order and billing 
routines. About twenty-five concerns send out 
daily or weekly letters to salesmen, so that these 
job sheets are of particular interest to salesmanship 
pupils. In fact, besides furnishing practice for 
applied figure work, typewriting, penmanship, me- 
chanical and freehand drawing, lettering and making 
out temporary office forms, the hectograph illus- 
trates very aptly certain duties that correlate with 
the work of each of the principal kinds of office 
clerks. I use the hectograph as an illustration be- 
cause the equipment is inexpensive and its office 
uses are quite specific. 


The use of job instruction sheets is a very flexible 
way of keeping instruction apt and is often the 
means of discovering improvement in the engender- 
ing of motor and mental habits. For example, prep- 
aration of instruction sheets for using the individual 
practice filing sets first brought to my attention 
that many of the practice aims could be accom- 
plished with pencil and paper instead of using the 
filing equipment. 

Proper equipment and a satis- 
factory room layout is something 
of a problem. Baltimore, I believe, 
uses battery equipment, which is exchanged be- 
tween schools every six months. Providence uses 
battery equipment and gives every. commercial 
pupil a short course in each one of the. machine 
practice units. Boston at one time considered having 
different schools offer different training units much 
as they do in the industrial education field and 


Equipment 


have the pupils transfer to the school that offers the 
kind of training desired. In general, our instruction 
and equipment plan is based on individual assign- 
ments although where ible class instruction is 
given, as in the use of the slide rule and certain 
parte of training in filing. In some cases the instruc- 
tion is by small groups, as in teaching principles 
underlying machine methods of calculation. Even 
where the instruction is by class or small group, 
however, the instruction material is of such a char- 
acter that it could be used for individual instruc- 
tion if desired. 


The equipment for the course at the East Boston 
High School consists of: 


4 key-driven calculating machines 

2 crank-driven calculating machines 

1 typewriter-keyboard type of bookkeeping ma- 
chine 

typewriter-keyboard type of billing machine 

full-keyboard type of listing machine 

ten-key type of listing machine 

set of slide rules 

transcribing machines (one of which can be 
used for dictating) 

multigraph typsetters and 1 printer 

rotary type stencil duplicating machine and 
mimeoscope 

offsetting gelatin duplicating machine 

addressing machines 

40 sets of individual practice filing equipment 

wall displayers 

private switchboard in school office 


wrt eH eH 


Ww 


vr 
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I have tried to give several reasons for intro- 
ducing a vocational type of office practice training 
and to tell you about such a course in operation in 
the East Boston High School. If I have been instru- 
mental in converting anyone to the idea, I want to 
point out several requirements which should be 
considered before trying to launch such a course. 
First, there should be a capable, energetic, and 
enthusuastic teacher in charge; second, there 
should be a reasonable and carefully selected 
amount of equipment; third, the school adminis- 
tration should be such as will permit small classes; 
fourth, active cooperation with employers should 
be started contemporaneously with the course. 


In conclusion, let me summarize my solution of 
the problem of TRAINING FOR OFFICE 
TRADES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. Nearly 
every office has a bookkeeper and a stenographer 
or dictating machine operator. Every office does 
not, of course, have such special clerks as file clerk, 
calculating machine operator, bookkeeping machine 
operator, and multigraph operator. But in offices 
where there is a well-established class-of-work 
specialization, these jobs are usually present. In 
other offices these duties are complementary to the 
work of a general clerk, a stenographer, or a re- 
cording clerk. Most high schools should provide 
three major fundamental clerical training courses; 
stenographic, bookkeeping, and office practice; 
small high schools should offer training for general 
clerical work; and city high schools should begin 
to develop courses for certain of the specialized 
office trades—taking care that the supply of such 
specially trained operators will not exceed the 
opportunities for placement. 
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REVERSE POSTING 
AS A METHOD OF DETECTING 
TRIAL BALANCE ERRORS 


by 


D. B. MARTI* 


Y reverse post- 

ing, one can 
promptly de- 
termine (1) in what 
book of original en- 
try posting errors 
have been made and 
(2) in which col- 
umns, debit or cred- 
it, the errors occur. 
This serves to lo- 
calize the error or 
errors, thus simpli- 
fying the problem 
and frequently re- 
quiring a detailed 
recheck of only a 
fourth of the work. 
Preliminary to the 
process of reverse 
posting, be sure of 





the following: 


(1) That you have correctly transferred the 
ledger balances to the Trial Balance. 

(2) That you have balanced the ledger accounts 
correctly. 

(3) That all footing totals have been correctly 
posted; these postings should be checked with 
colored pencil, both in the ledger and in the 
book of original entry, so that they can be 
ignored in the reverse posting. 


Reverse posting, then, is intended as a check 
on only the General or Sundries columns in the 
books of original entry. The results of the Sales 
Journal, Purchases Journal, Notes Receivable Jour- 
nal, and Notes Payable Journal, all being handled 
by totals, reverse posting will not apply to them. 
You should see, however, that in each of these 
books, the sum of all the debits equals the sum of 
all the credits. 


The actual process of reverse posting is very 
simple. Merely head up two columns, one for the 
Cash Book and one for the General Journal, with 
a “Dr.” and a “Cr.” heading under each, thus: 

Cash Book General Journal 

Dr. Cr. ; Cr. 


Then go through your General Ledger, noting 
only the items posted for the month for which the 
Trial Balance is being compiled. If an item appears 
on the debit side as having been posted from the 
Cash Book, place the amount in the “Cash Dr.” 
column; if an item appears on the credit side as 
having come from the General Journal, place the 





*Mr. Marti is an instructor of Accounting in the Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


amount in the “General Journal Cr.” column; and 
so on throughout the General Ledger. In this way, 
you have dissected the ledger accounts into the 
sources of original entry from which the items 
were posted; you have reconstructed the books of 
original entry as to the items in the General or 
Sundries columns. 


When this tabulation has been completed, add 
the several columns. The General Journal Dr. and 
Cr. footings should agree with the corresponding 
General or Sundries columns of the General Journal. 
The Cash Dr. total should agree with the General 
or Sundries column on the credit side of the Cash 
Book, and vice versa, for the obvious reason that 
we post to the debit of the ledger account from the 
credit side of the Cash Book, and vice versa. 


If any one of the checking totals does not agree 
with the total in the corresponding book of original 
entry, as above, an error in posting from that col- 
umn is indicated. The list should then be checked 
against the column, item by item. This should 
locate the error or errors; possibly an entry has not 
been posted, has been posted twice, has been posted 
to the wrong side, or posted for the wrong amount. 
Be on the constant lookout for sliding errors and 
transposition errors. 


Proving Special Ledgers 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE. Head up debit 
and credit columns for Cash Book and General 
Journal, debit column only for Sales Journal, and 
credit column only for Notes Receivable Journal. 
Then check through the Accounts Receivable 
ledger, tabulating the current month's postings. 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE. Head up debit and 
credit columns for Cash Book and General Journal, 
credit column only for Purchases Journal, and 
debit column only for Notes Payable Journal. 
Then check through the Accounts Payable ledger 
tabulating the current month's postings. 


If special columns are not provided for Accounts 
Receivable and Accounts Payable, in all books of 
original entry, be sure that in all entries affecting 
these accounts, all so-called “double postings” 
have been made. 


The writer has used this system for many years 
with all kinds of accounting records; and it has 
proved to be the most effective means of locating 
posting errors. Because of the segregation of the 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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THE CONTRACT SYSTEM APPLIED TO 
COMMERCIAL WORK 


by 


LORA GREENE* 


66 O every age since 
] time began, 
there has come 
a challenge”, says Vir- 
ginia Foulk in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. Per- 
haps the greatest challenge 
before the teacher of 
today is: “How shall we 
provide for individual 
diferences?” 





Experiments prove that 
in a group classified and 
sectioned according to ability, there is a wide range 
of intelligence. In the small school, classification of 
this kind is almost impossible and even where it is 
possible, there is a question as to the value of the 
method because we do not get down to the indi- 
vidual. 

Why not try to run our classes according to 
business standards? Would one think of accepting a 
position without knowing how much salary one 
would receive at the end of the week, and without 
having a fairly definite idea of what was to be 
done in order to receive the salary? Why not make 
a contract with the student whereby he agrees to 
do a certain amount of work and we agree to give 
him a definite grade for that piece of work? If we 
have something definite to work for —a definite 


D CONTRACT 


Section I 


Assignments 2-3-4-5 


Section II 


Assignment 1 
(Errors allowed — 15) 


C CONTRACT 


Complete the D contract. 
One group of drills must be perfect. 
(Errors allowed — 10) 


As the class progresses the contracts are made 
more difficult and a much higher percentage of 
accuracy is required. We feel that it is unwise to 
insist on perfect copies at the beginning of the 
course. The student will be so intent on getting 





goal in view — our chances of arriving are so much 
the greater. We need to organize our work into 
larger units. The one-day assignment is fast becom- 
ing obsolete and is being replaced by assignments 
covering a period of several days. : 


We have tried to meet this 


Introducing newer idea by introducing the 
the Contract contract system into our com- 
System mercial department. I shall use 


typewriting as an illustration 
of how the contract system may be used in com- 
mercial work. Of course, the first few days are 
devoted to drill, a study of the parts of the machine, 
and posture. The student is not permitted to do 
any work outside the regular classroom period; 
This eliminates the possibility of forming undesirable 
habits at the start. Just as soon as the pupil is ready 
for individual work, the contract plan is introduced. 
We offer four contracts with grades of D, C, B, and 
A. Typewritten copies giving the contracts for the 
week are posted on the bulletin board on Monday. 
The various contracts are explained and the pupils 
are allowed one week in which to complete the 
contract they prefer. No work is due until the end 
of the week. If pupils are tardy in getting in their 
work, a deduction is made from their grade; thus, 
if an A contract is late, it automatically becomes 
a B. The following is an illustration of the type of 
contract offered to a beginning class: 


B CONTRACT 


Complete Contract D 
One group of drills must be perfect 
(Errors allowed — 8) 


A CONTRACT 


Complete Contract D 

Two assignments must be perfect. 

Write a one-minute concentration-accuracy test 
without error. (Errors allowed — 5) 

(This contract was given to our beginning class 
the second week of school.) 


his copy perfect that he will develop a slow, halting 
touch. What we want to develop at this time is 
proper technique. This contract was used for the 
sixth week of school. 


*Miss Greene is teaching commercial subjects in the High School at Stoughton, Wisconsin. She is also 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Wisconsin Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
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D CONTRACT B CONTRACT 
SECTION 5 Complete the D Contract. 

Assignments 1-2-3-4 SECTION 6 


Three assignments must be continuous. 
(Errors allowed — 10) 


C CONTRACT 


Complete the D Contract. 
All assignments must be continuous. 
(Errors allowed — 8) 


The time to lay the foundation for 
speed with accuracy in typing is at the 
beginning of the course. Students enter 
the typing class with a great deal of 
initial enthusiasm. They have what we may call a 
mind-set for the subject. There is something about 
typing that fascinates them — they are willing to 
work and to work hard. There is just one caution, 
however, about stressing speed too much. Some 
students are naturally slow and no amount of effort 


Speed 
Drills 


on the part of the teacher will ever develop that ~ 


student into a rapid writer. We must guard against 
the possibility of discouraging this type. This is 


D CONTRACT 


Part III of Manual 

. Mechanical arrangement of a business letter 
. Parts of a business letter 

. Forms of letters 

. Folding of letters 

. Explain how carbon copies are made 


Vurwnvr 


Assignments 1-2-3-4-5 
Four assignments must be continuous. 
(Errors allowed — 8) 


A CONTRACT 


Complete Contracts D and B. 

All assignments must be continuous. 
(No errors allowed) 

Take a five-minute accuracy test. 


where the contract system demonstrates its advan- 
tages. The A and B students will master the key- 
board drills from three to five weeks before the D 
and C students. These students are the ones who 
are capable of being developed into rapid writers. 
We give intensive speed work commencing with 
two-minute tests and continuing through the four- 
minute tests. By the time the A students have 
completed the four-minute tests, the D students 
have finished the key-board drills and the C and B 
students are beginning speed work. We now intro- 
duce business correspondence to the entire class. 
The following contract was used for this work: 


6. Bring envelopes to class and direct an envelope for each letter in the assignment 


SECTION 19 


Assignments 1-2 
(Errors allowed — 5) 


C CONTRACT 


Complete the D contract 
Make 2 two-minute or 1 three-minute speed test. 


Contracts About this time many students 
for slow find it difficult to pass their speed 
students __ tests so we make it possible for them 


D CONTRACT 


SECTION 19 
Assignments 3-4. 
(Errors allowed — 5) 


C CONTRACT 


Complete the D Contract. 
Choice of: 


1. Have all letters perfect and take a ten- 
minute accuracy test. 

2. Make 2 two-minute or 1 
speed test. 


three-minute 


B CONTRACT 
Complete the D contract 
Make 4 two-minute or 2 three-minute speed tests. 


A CONTRACT 
Complete the D contract 
Make 1 five-minute speed test. 
Take a fifteen-minute speed test and make a net 
speed of 32 words per minute. 


to earn any contract except A without taking the 
short speed tests in the text. We give out this 
contract the following week: 


B CONTRACT 


Complete the D Contract. 
Choice of: 

1. Make 2 three-minute or 
speed test. 


2. Make a copy of some legal work for a down- 
town office. 


1 four-minute 


A CONTRACT 


Complete the D Contract. 


Make 1 five-minute speed test and take a fifteen- 
minute Remington test. Make 32 words per 
minute. 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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COMMERCIAL SURVEY 
POINT PLEASANT, WEST VIRGINIA 
by 
W. P. CLARK* 





After sooding, 
THE BALANCE 
to the results of the Pasadena Survey.—W. P. 





the article on the Pasadena Commercial Survey in the January number of 
HEET, I decided to try the some + myself. The results conform very closely 
ark. 








HIS commercial Survey of Point Pleasant, 
West Virginia, has been carried on by the 
Commercial Department of the Point Pleasant 

High School for the purpose of determining exactly 
what, in the eyes of the business man or employer, 
the graduate of the high school commercial depart- 
ment should be able to accomplish and what traits 
he should have to enable him to take his place 
successfully in business. 


The questionnaire was prepared by the Com- 
mercial Department of the High School, following 
closely the form of questionnaire used in a similar 
survey in the Pasedena, California, schools, and was 
sent to some fifty business men who were asked to 
fill them out after careful thought and return them 
to the school. Twenty-five replies were received and 
the results are tabulated by the department. 


The summarized results are as follows: 


Section I 


It was found that these twenty-five business 
men had 83 commercial employees engaged as 
follows: 


Occupation Number Percent of Total 
Selling 42 50 
General Clerical 23 27 
Secretarial 7 5 
Typewriting 6 7 
Bookkeeping 5 6 


Section II 


In choosing the five subjects of most importance 
to their employees, the results were as follows: 


Number of times voted as one 


Subject of the five most important 
English 24 
Arithmetic 23 
Spelling 31 
Salesmanship 19 
Penmanship 12 
Bookkeeping 7 
Office Practice 5 
Typewriting 4 
Shorthand 4 
Commercial Law 3 
Economics 3 
Physical Education I 
Mechanical Drawing fe) 





*Head of Commercial Department, Point Pleasant High Schoo!. 


The business men were asked to rank these sub- 
jects in order of their value to their employees, and 
in interpreting the results, each subject was given 
points in inverse proportion to its rank; i. e. a 
subject ranked 1 would be given 13 points and a 
subject ranked 13 would be given 1 point and like- 
wise in between. Following out the results obtained 
from this ranking, the subjects are given below in 
the order of their value. 


Rank Subject Total Points 
I English 286 
Arithmetic 276 
3 Salesmanship 275 
4 Spelling 258 
5 Penmanship 189 
6 Bookkeeping 180 
7 Typewriting 164 
8 Office Practice 151 
9 Commercial Law 141 
10 Shorthand 138 
II Physical Education 131 
12 Economics 131 
13 Mechanical Drawing 68 


Ranking the subjects still another way. 


Number of times chosen as 
MOST important 


12 


Subjects 


Salesmanship 
English 

Spelling 
Arithmetic 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Penmanship 

Office Practice 
Commercial Law 
Physical Education 
Economics 
Mechanical Drawing 


COO0OOr eH HH ewe NVW 


Section III 


The business men were also asked to rank certain 
personal traits in the order of their importance. 
These were scored in the same manner as section II. 
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Trait Rank Total Points 
Reliability I 226 
Accuracy 2 206 
Initiative 3 163 
Industry 4 160 
Quickness of thought 5 147 
Attentiveness 6 138 
Cooperation 7 123 
Retentiveness of memory 8 117 
Physical vitality 9 Ul 
Leadership 10 8 

Section IV 


These twenty-five business men have the follow- 
ing commercial machines in their stores or offices: 


Machine Number 
Typewriters 17 
Adding machines 13 
Cash Registers 5 
Bookkeeping Machines 4 
Check Writers 3 
Mimeograph I 
Standard Register I 


Section V 


The following miscellaneous suggestions were 
received: 


1. More stress on Arithmetic. 
2. Teach Show-card Writing. 


3. The most important part of a business education 
is the ability to see and do things without being 
told every detail. It would be, in my opinion, a 
wise plan to teach more business in the schools. 


The results of this survey support the facts 
brought out by the Survey on High School Curric- 
ulum, headed by Lakin T. Roberts in the State of 
West Virginia, that there are certain fundamental 
subjects which are necessary to all students, in all 
walks of life — English, Arithmetic, Spelling and 
Penmanship. This was also shown to be true in the 
results of the Pasedena Survey. 


Taking up the purely commercial subjects, we 
find Salesmanship was chosen as one d the five 
most important subjects in 19 of the questionnaires 
and as the most important in 12 out of 25 answers. 
It ranks third in value being exceeded only by 
English and Arithmetic. After considering these 
facts, we may easily say that the training of the 
student to sell, either service or merchandise should 
be the most important objective of the high school 
commercial department. 


Twenty-three or 27% of the 83 positions were 
general clerical, which leads us to believe that the 
student should not specialize in Bookkeeping, 
Typewriting, or Shorthand but should take all of 
them or some of the more general courses such as 
Office Practice or Business Practice. 


The results of Section IV indicate what com- 
mercial machines are necessary in the well-equipped 
commerical department. Typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, cash registers, bookkeeping machines and 
check writers are needed for the work, since they 
are used in almost every business or office. The 





mimeograph and standard register are of lesser 
importance but are very valuable to the department, 
especially the mimeograph, which can be used for 
a great deal of the school copying. 


While these results have been obtained from a 
small number of business men, they conform closely 
to the results obtained in the Pasedena Commercial 
Survey and are very helpful in pointing the way 
for the High School Commercial Department. 








REVERSE POSTING 
(Continued from page 7) 


items into groups corresponding to the columns in 
the books of original entry, it will often detect 
errors that have been overlooked even when the 
items have been reposted by the usual “forward” 
method. This is the case because if it happens that 
an amount has been posted to the wrong side, the 
person checking it by the “forward” process may 
check the item as having been posted; forgetting 
for the moment to notice that it is off-side. In other 
words, the same error is made in checking as was 
made in posting. Reverse posting cannot, for 
obvious reasons, fail to disclose an error of this kind. 
It has the same effect as reversing the figures in an 
addition to prove a sum. 





THE CONTRACT SYSTEM APPLIED 
TO COMMERCIAL WORK 


(Continued from page 9) 


Beginning with the second semester, we give a 
fifteen-minute speed test to the entire class every 
Friday. No defnite speed is required for the D 
contracts. We require from 20-25 for the C’s, 
25-30 for the B’s, and above 30 for the A’s. We 
recognize Mr. Miller's principle of setting no 
upper limit here. 


Since our aim is mastery, we give the pupil any 
number of chances to make these tests. That is, 
we give one or two chances during the class period, 
and if a student does not make the required speed, 
he may take other tests outside of his regular class 
hours. 





South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


The November Balance Sheet just re- 
ceived and read. I want to say that the 
address of F. L. Phillips is without ques- 
tion the best ever handed down on that 
very important subject. Words of wisdom, 
fearlessly spoken, as in his paragraph, 
“Training of the Teacher,’”’ are fine. 
Putting it plainly, it’s the right stuff. 


Keep The Balance Sheet coming our 
way. We like it. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) RUDOLPH P. BANKSON 


Welch’s Business College 
Oil City, Pa. 
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HONOR ROLL * 6 «6 
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The names and addresses of 
work in the completion of “2oth 


pils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of pro 
entury Bookkeeping and Accounting”, or go'd pins for 


for satisfactory 


or sati work in 


factory 
the completion of McKinsey's Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in “The Balance Sheet” monthly. 


These awards are presented upon t 


CERTIFICATES 


Ernest Hargett, Davis C. McDaniel, Wilma 
Skelton, Howard Thompson, Wheeler Business 
College, Birmingham, Ala.; Sam Comins, Wilhel- 
mina Brown, Bessie Claybon, Emma Ruth Day, 
Ruth Gilb, Florence Gribble, Vera Mae Ketten- 
acker, Aileen Lyons, Ethel McCarthy, Marion 
O'Brien, Norma Schowalter, Virginia Schwarberg, 
Margaret Vieth, High School, Newport, Ky. 

Julia Harris, Florence Knight, Mary Urick, Rose 
Dyno, Lillian W. Anders, Mae G. Anders, Stanley 
Bochinski, Rose Christina, William Layden, Mary 
— Sophie Voinski, Fell High School, Simpson, 


"ie Allen, Earl Arthur Frazier, Lyle Frazier, 
Ronald Imber Greene, John S. Grogan, Lola Kiser, 
Nora Kiser, Violet Miiler, Hazel Rogers, Dorothy 
Moore, Martha Eliason, Harland Bell, Alvin 
Owsley, High School, Hagerman, Idaho. 

Nellie Brown, Della Caffo, Evelyn Greer, Ina 
Hill, Pearl Hollandsworth, Virginia Stickley, Wave 
Surface, Mabel Williams, High School, Richwood, 
W. Va.; Eleanor Zeug, Rose Soler, Anna Tschida, 
Rose Schroepfer, Dorothy Branovsky, Frances 
Muellner, St. Bernard Business School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Warren Locke, Arden Hausler, Lewis Upton, 
Merle DeNise, Floyd DeNise, Carl Reinhardt, 
Lloyd Giem, Achsah Meyes, Boyne Valley Twp. 
Unit School, Boyne Falls, Mich.; Olive White, 
Margaret Sykes, Ouida Archer, John Hafernik, 
Ernest Zimmerhanzel, St. Mary School, Taylor, 
Texas. 

Loretta Bomber, Anna Jutte, Lucille Kamradt, 
Mary Schwiner, Marinette Continuation High 
School, Marinette, Wis.; Lucille Caron, Irene Cote, 
Solanges Dupont, Germaine Durette, Gertrude 
Gariepy, Therese Guertin, Holy Angels School, 
Manchester, N. H.; Bessie M. Sulloway, Edna K. 
Levesque, Veronica H. Grigel, Berlin Sr. High 
School, Berlin, N. H.; Ruby Follett, Bertha Walker, 
Marie Wollam, Billie Lake, Jerry Pugh, Edward 
Thompson, Albert Novak, High School, Danbury, 
Texas. 

Harold Seifert, Alphons Tietel, Walter Dietz, 
Leander Kunz, Elmer Penkert, Norman Nehls, 
Andrew Bastian, Leonard Kloeckl, Marie Forster, 
Irene Ranweiler, Laurin Wolf, Holy Trinity School, 
New Ulm, Minn.; Lelah Boyd, Claire Kunselman, 
Thelma Lybarger, Modoc Union High School, 
Alturas, Calif.; Jennie Barton, Ferron-Wasatch 
High School, Ferron, Utah. 

Lois Weaver, Eva Hanley, Kenneth Kennedy, 
Louise Litt, Mollie Litt, Mildred Southard, Edna 
Pearce, High School, Wilson Creek, Wash.; Helen 
Maree Casey, Marguerite McNeilly, Loretta Haeg, 
= Blenkner, Mt. St. Joseph Academy Tekoa, 

ash. 


recommendation of the instructor. 


Francis M. Boulanger, Jane Kaminska, Stella 
Dybalski, Eugenia H. Piotrowski, Philadelphia 
School of Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary A. 
Brosh, Gertrude M. E. Brickner, Alice K. McDon- 
ald, St. Mary's Academy, Hudson, N. Y.; John 
Kerr, Jr., Walter Larsen, Englewood Business 
School, Englewood, N. J. 


Rose McGorty, Mary Reynolds, Susan Gaffney, 
Stella Mikulka, Anna Casey, Alberta White, 
Margaret Brobeil, Bernice Poturnicka, St. Mary's 
Academy, New Haven, Conn.; Helen Parvin, Mil- 
dred DuBois, Julia Pierce, Everett Tomlinson, 
Milford Dilks, Mary Ashbridge, Hopewell Twp. 
High School, Shiloh, N. J. 

Joseph Huda, Ethel Kovac, Josefa Harcharik, 
Rose Rerifay, Helen Jasenec, Mary Macey, Mar- 
garet Jontos, Margaret Krekoska, Margaret An- 
deras, Matilda Kochiss, Mary Dlugas, Mary Caco, 
Elizabeth Hurtuk, St. John’s Commercial School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Elizabeth M. Grob, Margaret E. Farnsworth, 
Veronica M. Hanlon, Elizabeth M. Westerkam, 
Frances L. Timlin, Teresa L. Schmidbaker, Anna 
M. Spoltore, Margaret M. Hayes, Lillian E. Riley, 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Collingdale, Pa.; Ralph L. 
Hepburn, Gordon Pickett, Strayer’s College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Michael Cassio Rosetti, Certified 
Public Schools, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Barbara Backofen, Florence Campbell, Margaret 
Cullen, Gordon Dimock, Catherine Garen, Alma 
Hanson, John Idziak, Gladys Kloter, Helen Lehr- 
mitt, Kenneth McKreery, Martha Miller, Charles 
Murphy, Elizabeth Orlowski, Bernice Remkiewicz, 
Charles Silhavy, Dorothy Stoneman, Adeline Vigna, 
Louise Loehr, Harold Rothe, Sergeo May, Pearl 
Belanger, Cecelia Bonan, Mary Brown, Elizabeth 
Gessay, Ruth Hefferman, Russell Hiller, Elbridge 
Leonard, Dorothy Merrick, Doris Miffitt, Arline 
Pierson, Minnie Pollack, Esther Schwalm, Mildred 
Sullivan, Mary Warbec, Winfred Kloter, High 
School, Rockville, Conn. 


Beatrice Easton, Hope Farrar, Sophia Naaman, 
Samuel Pratt, Lucy Rogers, Stephen Sasek, Mildred 
Woodruff, High School, Plainville, Conn.; Anna 
Mansfield, Lena Marcon, Benjamin Osheroff, High 
School, Canaan, Conn.; Veronica Quigley, Mary 
Quigley, Margaret Jenkins, Mary Smith, Mary 
Costello, Mary McKay, Elizabeth Muckelbauer, 
Mary Flaherty, N. E. Catholic High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Claire Halsema, Dorothy Oliver, Robert Heekin, 
Frances McIntyre, James Madigan, Adelaide 
Rung, Alice Berrett, St. Joseph's Academy, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Ruth Curtis, Katheryn Atkinson, 
Carroll Wilkinson, High School, Hastings, Fla.; 
Rachel Cahill, Mildred Vickrey, Iscle Dickerson, 
Eleanor Hall, High School, Bradford, Ill. 
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John Steed, Walter Baldy, Cora Clegg, Ira 
Register, J. E. Spradley, Arthur Baker, Mittie 
Bowen, Laura Guest, Kelley Wood, Mattie Lou 
Marchant, Henry Beck, Jerry Waters, South 
Georgia A. & M. College, Tifton, Ga.; Ann 
Birkland, Margaret Smith, Dorothy Scobey, Vir- 
ginia Cralley, Lucille Carrier, Margaret Murphy, 
Academy of Our Lady, Chicago, III. 

Marguerite Lemmon, Hazel Patterson, Hilda 
Johnson, Marjorie Stroberg, Margaret Daugherty, 
Paul Seastrom, Arthur Johnson, Burton Bowgren, 
Raymond Anderson, Raynold’Kling, High School, 
Geneva, IIl.; Grace Lowell, Earle Barnstable, John 
Martin, Township High School, Gurnee, Ill. 


Franklin Kemp, Lowell Humphrey, Ellis Green, 
High School, Kenney, Ill.; Ione Bertolet, Raymond 
Rennels, James Adkins, Earl Moody, Jefferson 
High School, Charleston, IIl.; Dora Orlandini, Anna 
Kleinfall, Rose Ziebarth, Stanislaus Rogowski, 
John Glovetski, John Messaglia, William Teresa- 
vich, Stephen Bertalot, David Berliner, Renaldo 
Castelli, Evelyn Burke, Stanley Hurst, Alda Hurst, 
Elvira Montagnoli, Kathleen Barto, Josephine 
oe Florence Barto, High School, Spring Val- 
ley, Ill. 

Irma Gene Dolsen, Myrtle Griner, Isabeile 
Brown, Edna Mae Potter, John Jensen, High 
School, Sandoval, Ill.; Gertrude Carrithers, Mary 
Colligan, Chester Crumrine, Josephine Kovacevich, 
Eugene Maccono, Marie Mariotti, Francis Meils, 
Josephine Pelz, Aldina Santi, Nini Tozzi, Donald 
Vespa, High School, Toluca, Ill. 


Frances Lintzenich, Matilda Neff, Martha Biggs» 
Rose Marie Kiefer, Marie Stettler, St. Boniface 
High School, Evansville, Ind.; Harry Goodson, Lois 
Withrow, Gustabell Wagner, Violet Murphy, 
Ruth Ober, High School, Garrett, Ind. 


John Huber, Ruby Groves, Cora Kissel, Buryl 
Wray, Fern Hoffert, Harold Reder, Frederich 
Prange, Gilbert Franke, Delbert Shearer, Walter 
William, Lyndell Berndt, Doris Amos, Hubert 
Harding, Warren High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Margaret Bilz, Carolyn Cochrane, Martha Kimmel, 
Catherine Duenisch, Mary Dehler, Henrietta 
Burkhardt, Bessie Bersch, St. Mary's School, Madi- 
son, Ind.; Gertrude Tracht, Cosmopolitan Secretarial 
€& Business Institute, New York City; Bennie W. 
Denuccio, New Castle Business College, New 
Castle, Pa. 


Gadis Davidson, Olga Hannah, Dena Devris, 
Cressey Kaper, High School, Nederland, Tex.; 
Catherine Oberholz, Theresa Schneidt, Mildred 
Kohr, Grace Schweikert, St. Joseph School, Peru, 
Ill.; Clementine Brown, Gladys Klotz, Mildred 
Schneider, Mary Crefasi, St. Joseph's Academy, 
New Orleans, La. 


Thelma Singer, Barbara Beck, Frances Mels- 
heimer, Alberta Brizius, Mary Jane Bullock, Ann 
Jeanette Maday, Ethel Mooney, Celtice Gough, 
Reitz Memorial High School, Evansville, Ind.; 
George Hartley, E. S. Starnes, Angus Joyner, John 
Wiggs, Ivey Shuford, Alberto Felipe, Emory Lyda, 
Weaver College, Weaverville, N. Car. 

Glendon Bust, Clyde Snider, Eleck Davis, Hazel 
Bloom, Robert Snider, High School, Hamilton, Wash.; 
Margaret Antel, Mary Guist, Vera Kozar, High 
School, Farrell, Pa. 


GOLD PINS 


Norma Bever, Lawrence Bluth, Robert Donald- 
son, Cecil Gealta, Angus Kennedy, Gerald Kennedy, 
Eddie Lee, Blaine McMurrin, Phyllis Rosevear, 
Lorene Shipley, Clayton Simmons, Arnold Wright, 
High School, Ogden Utah; Mildred Beresford, Helen 
Coles, Mary Jacubouski, Mollie Levine, High 
School, Harrison, N. J. 

Stella Moellering, Helen Stinson, Méildred 
Worrell, Charles Hunter, Carl George, LaVerna 
Miller, Alverna Holzhausen, Esther Bernit, War- 
ren High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hollis Murphy, 
High School, Dunsmuir, Calif.; Cleda Erakson, 
James C. Martin, Metropolitan Business College, 
Seattle, Wash.; Marion Lowe, High School, Clay- 
ton, Wash.; Elva Sidwell, North Sanpete High 
School, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.; John Baughman, Ken- 
= Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 

calif. 

Bannig Adams, Englewood Business School, 
Englewood, N. J.; Helen Billsbury, Elizabeth Shem- 
ber, Academy of Our Lady, Chicago, Ill.; Grace 
Lowell, Warren Twp. High School, Gurnee, IIl.; 
Elsie Henkel, Twp. High School, Nokomis, IIl.; 
Doris Funkhauser, Wilma Friddle, Joe B. Gates, 
Evelyn McCune, High School, Dunkirk, Ind. 


Aurelis Fiegle, David Podresky, High School, 
East Chicago, Ind.; Caroline Papka, The Adult 
School, Gary, Ind.; Mary K. Haddad, , Flavilla E. 
Smith, Ena M. Studd, Senoir High School, Berlin, 
N. H. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Ruth Allman, Vendla Saliminen, Gladys Mc- 
Gillivray, Margaret Link, Mary McAuley, Matilda 
Rivara, Evelyn Adams, Dorothy Scheffler, Mary 
Reilly, Mary Wilson, Irene Warner, Muriel 
Ostner, Winifred Erhart, Loretta Muller, Jean De 
Marrais, William Rinckhoff, Elizabeth Callahan, 
Charlotte Block, Julia Webb, D. Williston Teller, 
Anthony Suskewicz, Charles Blyler, Henry Janssen, 
Jr., Barrington Stalter, Andrew Everson, Mar- 
guerite Bell, Englewood Business School, Englewood, 


ea 

Perry J. Crandall, Merrill Harrison, L. W. 
Sauslbury, Strayer’s College, Washington, D. C.; 
Cleland Bacon, Ralph Morotti, Emma Murphy, 
St. Agnes High School, Stockton, Calif.; Mary 
Margaret Crassen, Rose Elizabeth Jannah, Dorothy 
Hubbard, St. Francis School, Spokane, Wash.; 
Aulala Fiegle, High School, East Chicago, Ind. 


C. M. Carthew-Yorstoun, William Tollie Hayes, 
Jimmie Lou Turner, James Fowler, Lessie Bowen, 
John Wilkes, Wiley C. Sanders, Wheeler Business 
College, Birmingham, Ala.; Dorothy Francoeur, 
Marie Murphy, John Farrand, Rosalind Riehle, 
Lorraine Stewart, Bernice Nadeau, Agnes Wussler, 
Margaret Griemann, Gertrude Ruhlmann, Loretta 
Mendel, Sacred Heart School, St. Paul, Minn. 


Sarah Doyle, Rose Cabrell, Eleanor Moran, 
Verna Gunther, Josephine Brogerwich, Anna 
Scully, Eva Hoelzel, Michael Blase, John Muzzio, 
Lawrence Cahill, St. Aloysius School, Newark, 
N. J.; Eleanor Briggs, Catherine Nofle, Russel 
Gallup, Ralph Arnold, Otis Remington, Henry 
Marchesseault, Theodore Tetreault, Wilbur Sher- 
man, Joseph Hawkins, Lewis Safford, Plainfield 
High School, Central Village, Conn. 
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The officially addhte 
text in the States of 


UTAH 
OREGON 
VIRGINIA 
ALABAMA 
LOUISIANA | 
TENNESSEE 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

NORTH CAROLINA 





Accounting is in the extent of its use. There are 11,674 school 
of all kinds in the United States in which the subject of teok 
keeping is being taught at the present time. Of this numbe 
8,768 or 75% are using 20th Century bookkeeping and Accouffin 
as an adopted text. The fact that 1,161 schools have adote 
and introduced 20th Century Bookkeeping since July 1, 19, | 
further proof of its continued popularity. 


SOUTH WESTERN b 


100 Fifth Ave., New York 1-3 W. Third St., Cincinnati 


Proof of the popularity of 20th Century Bookkeepingjan 
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L. Gilbert Dake 


L. GILBERT DAKE was born at Big Foot, 
Illinois, May 23, 1881. After graduating from the 
High School at Harvard, Illinois, in 1899, he entered 
the University of Illinois, graduating in 1903 with 
an A. B. degree. Since then he has continued his 
studies by attending the University of Illinois 
Summer Graduate School in 1921, and Harvard 
University School of Education during the summers 
of 1925, 26, and 27. 


Mr. Dake began his teaching experience in the 
High School at Vancouver, Washington, where 
he taught during the school year 1909-10. The 
following year he went to Portland, Oregon, where 
he remained until 1914 when he became a teacher 
in the Technical High School at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The next year he went to St. Louis where 
he has been teaching for the past eleven years. He 
is now in charge of Mechanical Business Arts in 
the new Vocational School, located at 1020 North 
Grand Avenue. 


In serving as President of the St. Louis Men’s 
Club of High School Teachers, and as President 
of the Commercial Section of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Mr. Dake has had experi- 
ence which qualifies him admirably to fill the office 
as President of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, to which office he was elected at the 
last annual meeting held in Chicago in December, 
1926. As President of the Federation, he will pre- 
side at all the General Meetings of the Convention 
to be held in Kansas City, Missouri, December 28, 
29 and 30 of this year. The program for this con- 
vention, which appears elsewhere in this issue, 
gives evidence of the fact that Mr. Dake has given 
unsparingly of his time in arranging a program 
which should attract a record-breaking attendance 
at this year’s meetings. 


Mr. Dake married Miss May Heffelfinger. They 
have a daughter, Nina May Dake. Their residence 
is located at 946 Maryville Ave., St. Louis, Mis- 
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Frank J. Kirker 


FRANK J. KIRKER, Director of Business 
Training in the Junior College of Kansas City, 
Missouri, was born in New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
moving to Missouri when but two years of age. 
He is of Scotch-Irish descent, is six feet, two inches 
in height, and weighs 215 pounds. 

Mr. Kirker received his grade and high school 
education in the public schools of Vernon County, 
Missouri, later attending the State Teachers’ 
College at Warrensburg, Missouri, and Spalding’s 
Business College in Kansas City, graduating from 
the latter institution in 1894. Upon his graduation 
he accepted a position as instructor in this insti- 
tution, which position he held until July, 1908. 

In September, 1908, he was chosen to inaugu- 
rate a Commercial Department in Central High 
School in Kansas City, remaining as its director 
until 1915. While in this position, Mr. Kirker took 
a prominent part in all school activities, being for 
one year advisor for the Minerva Club; for two 
years advisor for the Shakespeare Club, and for 
four years business manager of the Glee Club. 
When Junior College was started in 1915, Mr. 
Kirker was retained as Director of Business Train- 
ing, and is still at it. Mr. Kirker gave two courses 
in Methods of Teaching Commercial subjects at 
the Summer Session of the University of Califor- 
nia in 1919 and 1920, and has been attending that 
school every summer since. 

He has been an active member of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation since 1900, hav- 
ing been President of the Public Schools Depart- 
ment in 1924, and is now Chairman of the Local 
Committee of the Federation. In 1925 Mr. Kirker 
was a member of a Committee appointed by the 
President of the School Mens’ Club of Kansas 
City to make a survey of salaries of teachers for the 
entire United States. 

He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, having been for fifteen years Director of 
Music and bass in the quartette of his church. He 
is also a member of the Modern Woodman Lodge, 
the School Mens’ Club, and other local organiza- 
tions. He is married and has two daughters. 
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* MARGARET POLLOCK is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects and 
girls’ athletic coach in the 
High School at Bloom- 
field, Missouri. She holds 
a state life certificate from 
the State Teachers’ Col- 


lege, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. 
eee 





THE SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION held their annual 
meeting in Springfield, October 27, 28 and 29. A 
sectional meeting for commercial teachers was held 
at which addresses were delivered by Nell Dor- 
man, Nevada High School; O. O. Layman, Spring- 
field High School; and J. D. Delp, State Teachers 
College, Springfield. W. G. Grant, Seymour, was 
elected Chairman, and Mrs. Fleta Childs Petrie, 
Joplin, Secretary of the Commercial Section for the 


coming year. 
*¥x* 


The forty-first annual convention of the WEST- 
ERN DIVISION of the WASHINGTON EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION was held at Longview , 
Washington, October 26, 27, 28 and 29. All 
departmental sessions were held Thursday, October 
27. 

The formal program for Commerce teachers 
consisted of two addresses: 


“Lumber and the Pacific Northwest’—J. B. 
Fitzgerald, West Coast Lumber Extension Bureau 


“The Successful Employee’—Henry Dahlstrom, 
District Manager, General Petroleum Company. 

The meeting was then divided into two sections 
for informal round-table discussion with Winifred 
Werner, Head of Commercial Department, Olym- 
pia High School, in charge of the Bookkeeping 
Section, and R. H. Rarey, Principal of Kelso High 
School, in charge of the Shorthand Section. 

J. E. Chamberlain, Head of Commercial Depart~ 
ment, Roosevelt High School, Seattle, was elected 
Chairman and R. D. Kizer, Head of Commercial 
Department, Centralia High School, Secretary for 
the ensuing year. 

Cet 

THE WEST VIRGINIA STATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION held its annual 
convention in Charleston on Friday, November 4. 
A Commercial Contest Association was organized 
and Irving Phillips of Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, was elected general chairman 
of the Association. It was decided to hold con- 
tests in Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Typewriting. 


Lee A. Wolfard, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia, was elected Chairman; T. E. Fank- 
hauser, Triadelphia High School, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, Vice-President; and Mrs. Olive Zimmer , 
High School, Charleston, West Virginia, Secre- 
tary, for the ensuing year. 


SAMUELLA H. SHEARER is teaching com- 
mercial subjects this year 
in the High School at 
Mooresville, Indiana. She 
is a graduate of Butler 
College, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, and of the State 
Normal School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

OOK 





A New Organization of 
Commercial Teachers 


For many years the commercial teachers in 
Western Pennsylvania have functioned as a sec- 
tion of the Western Pennsylvania Educational 
Association. At the fall meeting held in the Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh, October 22, 1927, a 
motion was made and carried to withdraw from 
the Western Pennsylvania Educational Association 
and form a separate organization. A committee was 
appointed to select a name, draw up the constitution 
and by-laws, and handle all other details incident 
to the new organization. The following officers were 
elected to serve the new organization: 

President, H. P. Roberts, Oliver High School, 

Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, C. H. Longnecker, Westing- 

house High School, Pittsburgh 

Secretary-Treasurer, Helen J. Ferris, Fifth Ave 

High School, Pittsburgh 

It is hoped that every commercial teacher in 
Western Pennsylvania will join into the spirit of 
this new organization. Personal contact will be 
kept with all members through correspondence. 
Meetings will be called from time to time to dis- 
cuss those things of interest to commercial teachers. 

The officers hope to begin the new association 
with two hundred charter members who stand 
ready to contribute to the present and future 
development of commercial education. It is de- 
sired that every teacher of commercial subjects in 
Western Pennsylvania join this organization as a 
charter member. The dues will be $1.00. Make 
application to H. P. Roberts, Oliver High School, 
Pittsburgh, enclosing $1.00 with your application. 

KK 


THE FOURTH DISTRICT OF THE IDAHO 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION held its annual 
convention in Twin Falls, October 14 and 15. 
The commercial teachers held a sectional meeting 
on Saturday morning with E. R. Byrne of the 
Filer High School presiding. Inez Winn of the 
Gooding High School spoke on “State and Dis- 
trict Commercial Contests for High Schools.”’ 
Dewey Briscoe of the Burley High School spoke 
on “A Four-Year Commercial Course for High 
Schools.” Both papers were of unusual merit. A 
resolution was passed recommending that all con- 
test examinations be given and scored under the 
supervision of the University of Idaho. 
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On September 6, 1927, the forty-first annual 
session of the NATIONAL BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE at Roanoke, Virginia, opened in a new build- 
ing which had been under construction since last 
spring. The enrollment was such as to command 
practically all of the additional facilities provided 
by the new building. The entire first floor of the 
new building is now devoted to the executive 
offices of the college, the second floor to the com- 
mercial department, the third floor to the short- 
hand and typewriting departments, and the fourth 
floor to the actual business and banking depart- 
ments. The entire interior of the building has been 
finished in ivory and mahogany tints. 


Owing to an increased enrollment, it was nec- 
essary to add to the faculty. The faculty now 
includes E. M. Coulter, President; M. A. Smythe, 
Vice-President and General Manager; Dorothy 
Dillon, Secretary; Amos M. Cassel, Principal, 
Bookkeeping Department; Mrs. Mary P. Magurn, 
Principal, Shorthand Department; Mrs. D. C. 
Brown, Principal, Typewriting Department; Geor- 
gia McCutcheon, Principal, Accounting, Banking 
and Actual Business Department; Dee Craun, 
Athletic Director; Mrs. E. M. Coulter, Mrs. Amos 
M. Cassel, Savannah Leffel, Margaret Hughes, 
Lucille Vaughan, Myrtle Shiveley, Mrs. Mary 
Alley, Garnett Brown, and Mrs. Metcalf. 


The school is accredited by the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Schools. 
*** 


An unusually large and enthusiastic meeting of 
the Commercial Section of the CENTRAL-WEST- 








ERN DISTRICT of the NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, was held in 
Rochester, New York, Thursday and Friday, 
November 3 and 4. Emma M. Douglas of the 
Canandaigua Academy, presided over the meet- 
ing and presented the speakers. 


On Thursday afternoon, Professor G. M. York 
of the Albany State Teachers’ College, spoke on 
“Commercial Geography;” Professor R. G. Wal- 
ters, formerly of Grove City College, who is now 
connected with the South-Western Publishing 
Company, discussed “Modern Aspects of Com- 
mercial Education;” and Clinton A. Reed, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education for the State of 
New York, spoke on “Commercial Education in 
New York State.” 


On Friday morning the meeting broke up into 
two sections. The bookkeeping division, which 
was presided over by V. J. Morgan, head of the 
Commercial Department of the Monroe Junior 
High School of Rochester, listened to a talk by 
Harry Copman, Auditor of the North-East Elec- 
tric Company. The shorthand division, with Nel- 
lie Boles as chairman, was addressed by Miss 
Bowen, of the Gregg Publishing Company. At 
ten o'clock, a combined session was addressed by 
David W. Dufheld of the Yawman-Erbe Manu- 
facturing Company, who spoke on “Classification 
and Filing of Business Data,” and by Mary Prichard, 
Chief Examiner in Commercial Subjects for New 
York, who spoke on “Interpreting the Commercial 
Schedule of Rating.” 





New Home of The National Business College, Roanoke, Virginia 
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A. D. TROTTER, who taught commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Mill City, 
Oregon, for the past year, 
is now teaching Short- 
hand, Typing and Book- 
keeping in the Cle Elum 
High School, Cle Elum, 
Washington. 

Last year, Mr. Trotter's pupils placed high in 
the Oregon State Typing Contest held at Cor- 
vallis. Mr. Trotter is a graduate of the Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon with a B. Sc. de- 
gree. He spent the summer at the University of 
California working on his Master’s degree. Before 
entering the teaching profession, he was an Assis- 
tant Auditor in the Claims’ Department of the 
Secretary of State office, Salem, Oregon. 


ORK 


The fortieth annual convention of the STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTH 
DAKOTA was held at Bismarck on October 26, 
27, and 28. The commercial section of the meeting 
was well attended. A thoughtful paper on teach- 
ing shorthand was presented by Mrs. Anne Green- 
wood of LaSalle Extension University, Minne- 
apolis. An interesting demonstration of rapid 
typing was given by Stella Willins, world’s ama- 
teur champion typist. Lois Wolff of Devils Lake 
led in organizing the state high schools for a typ- 
ing contest next year under international rules. 
Much credit is due Helen Riordan of the State 
Teachers’ College, Valley City, for the program 
presented. The newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, Gena Ostby, State Teachers’ College, May- 
ville; Vice-President, Juanita M. Edick, Bismarck; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rose Wolf, Dickinson High 
School. 
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The Fall meeting of the CONNECTICUT 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION was held 
in Bridgeport, New Haven, Hartford, and Nor- 
wich on October 28. 

The commercial teachers held a sectional meet- 
ing at Bridgeport, of which Ivan F. Ahlgren, 
Danbury High School, was Chairman. S$. Wads- 
worth Fox of the College of the City of New York, 
spoke on “Bookkeeping Methods—Balance Sheet 
Approach.” 

= S. Murray of the New Haven Commer- 
cial High School presided over the commercial 
teachers meeting in New Haven. “Are Commer- 
cial Courses Functioning from the Standpoint of 
Vocational Education?”’, was the subject of the 
address delivered by Carlos B. Ellis, Principal of 
the High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 

Roderick K. Stanley of the Weaver High School, 
Hartford, presided over the commercial section 
meeting held in Hartford. “A New Approach in 
Teaching Bookkeeping” was the subject of the 
address delivered by Guy D. Miller of the High 
School of Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Charles L. Swem, Gregg Publishing Company 
gave an address on “The Making of a Secretary;’ 
and George A. Cohen, Assistant United States 
District Attorney, spoke on “The Profession of 
Business.” 


, 
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RUBY STEWART is a new teacher of type- 
writing in the Triadelphia 
District High School at 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Miss Stewart has 
gained an enviable record 
as a “speed artist”, hav- 
ing shattered a number 
of records in various type- 
writing contests. She was 
state novice champion of 
West Virginia in 1922 while she was a student at 
Magnolia High School, New Martinsville, West 
Virginia. In 1923 she was state champion typist, 
and in 1924 she again won the highest honors. Miss 
Stewart made her best record while she was a stu- 
dent at the Elliott Commercial School, Wheeling, 
when she averaged 97 words per minute. 

Miss Stewart has led her typewriting classes to 
victory in typing contests each year while she has 
been teaching in Pomeroy, Ohio, winning over 
schools many times the size of Pomeroy. 
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The first Annual Convention of the COM- 
MERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK was held in the High School of 
Commerce, New York City, October 29. The 
association now has a membership of 500. 


KK 


The Annual Conference of the HUDSON 
RIVER VALLEY ASSOCIATION OF COM- 
MERCIAL TEACHERS was held in the New- 
burgh High School, Newburgh, New York, on 
Saturday, October 8. The following program was 
carried out: 

“Remarks on Educational Values of Business 
Subjects”"—H. R. Myers, Director, Business Edu- 
cation, Poughkeepsie High School 

“Trans Atlantic Telephone Service,” Illustra- 
ted with lantern slides—Mr. Rhodes, New York 
Telephone Company, Albany 

.“The Future in Commercial Education”’—M. 
E. McMahon, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City 

“Economic Life and the Commercial Curricu- 
lum”—Herbert A. Tonne, Public Schools, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


Oe 


THE ASSOCIATION OF INSTRUCTORS 
IN BUSINESS LAW will hold their annual meet- 
ing at the Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
December 29, 1927, in connection with the annual 
convention of the American Economic Association. 
The speakers at this meeting will include John J. 
Sullivan, University of Pennsylvania, and Myron 
W. Watkins, New York University. James C. 
Reed, University of Pittsburgh is President and 
General Manager of this Association. 


***% 


D. L. TRYTHALL is now teaching commercial 
subjects in the High School at Cassville, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Trythall was a member of the Class of 1927 of 
the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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The second annual convention of the AMERI- 
CAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will be 
held in Los Angeles, California, December 17, 
19, 20, 1927. Prof. F. G. Nichols of Harvard Uni- 
versity has charge of the Commercial Section and 
has announced three very valuable sessions. 


Delightful trips have been arranged. Teachers 
who arrive before the convention will be taken 
on trips to schools which feature vocational and 
related work. During the convention, trips are 
planned through the orange groves, residential 
district, industrial districts and to various beach 
resorts. Everyone wants to visit the film capital of 
the world. Visitors are to be shown methods of 
producing a modern motion picture in typical 
studios. 


The headquarters will be at the Biltmore Hotel. 
Those from a distance should make reservations 
early, direct with the hotels. 


Nationally known speakers have been engaged 
for two general sessions and for the big banquet 
which is to be given Saturday evening at the 
Biltmore Hotel. For further information, write to 
Mr. A. W. Waidelich, chairman of the registra- 
tion committee, Frank Wiggins Trade School, 
Los Angeles. 


The three Commercial Section meetings follow: 


A NEW CONCEPTION OF 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


Chairman—L. B. Davy, Bakersfield, California; 
President of Executive Council of the Cali- 
fornia Commercial Teachers’ Association. 


General Conference Leader—F. G. Nichols, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Discussion Leaders— 

Representing Commercial Education—(To be 
chosen) 


epresenting the National Association of Office 

Managers—F. W. Fells, Pacific Housewares 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. Harry 
E. Moore, Mutual Pacific Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles. 


How can our office practice work be so organ- 
ized as to make it contribute to the training of 
stenographers, bookkeepers, retail salespeople, and 
at the same time provide a suitable clerical train- 
ing for those who are not interested in or qualified 
to prepare for any of these three types of commer- 
cial work? 


The conference will be based upon a report of a 
study made by the conference leader in cooperation 
with the National Association of Office Managers. 
This report contains a fact basis for a discussion of 
each of the problems mentioned above and many 
more. There will be no formal papers. Discussion 
leaders will be ready to ask and answer questions. 
All are urged to take part. 


Every person who plans to attend this confer- 
ence should obtain a copy of this report in advance 
of the meeting and come prepared to participate 
in the discussion. It is a 125 page document and 
may be ordered from Harvard University Press. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Ask for Bulletin No, 
XII, A New Conception of Office Practice. Price 
50 cents. This bulletin is published on a non- 
profit basis. 


Special Conference Problems: 


The Extent to which there are “Commercial 
Trades” Comparable to “Industrial Trades.” 

Standardization of Job Names in Commercial 
Work. 

Needed Job Analysis in the Commercial Field. 

Needed Analysis of Character Traits in the 
Commercial Field. 

The Extent to which There Are Well Defined 
Promotional Lines in Commerce. 

The Extent to which There Might Be Better 
Defined Promotional Lines in Commerce. A 
comparative study of personnel policies of 
leading Pacific Coast business concerns. 

The Extent to Which Office Skills are Essential 
to Success in Office Work and Ultimate Pro- 
motion to an Executive Status in Business. 

Effectiveness of Present Commercial Arithme- 
tic Courses. 

Need for Business Contacts by Pupils during 
the Period of Formal Business Training. 

Differentiated Courses to Meet the Needs of 
Both Sexes. 

Standards of Effective Evening School Business 
Education. 


RETAIL SELLING EDUCATION 


Chairman—Frank E. Lord, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia; President, Southern California Commer- 
cial Teachers Association. 


General Conference Leader—lIsabel Craig Bacon, 
Washington, D. C., Special Agent for Retail 
Selling, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


Discussion Leaders— 
Representing Commercial Education 
Representing Retail Merchants 

Conference Problem: Present Status of Retail Sell- 
ing Education as a part of Commercial Educa- 
tion in Evening, Continuation, Vocational and 
High Schools. 


It is now ten years since retail selling courses were 
accepted as a part of Commercial Education. At the 
meeting of this section at Louisville last year there 
was passed a resolution calling upon the Federal] 
Board for Vocational Education to undertake a 
complete survey to ascertain the extent to which 
successful retail training has been organized and 
the actual procedure which has resulted in the 
most successful programs. Also to discover as far 
as is possible the causes of unsuccessful ventures 
in this field of business training. 


Pursuant to this resolution, the study called 
for has been begun. While it will not be completed 
in time for this meeting, it will be far enough along 
to afford a basis for profitable discussion. Miss 
Bacon and others whom she has selected to assist 
her will present their findings as far as-the study 
has progressed. All who attend the meeting will 
have an opportunity to ask questions and con- 
tribute from their experience to the success of the 
conference. 
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1928 CONVENTION OF THE EASTERN 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Basic Studies Series 
In Commercial Education 


The Executive Board of the E. C. T. A. at its 
meeting in New York City on June 4, 1927, planned 
and adopted a professional program of great impor- 
tance to American commercial education. This 
professional program is planned over a period of 
three years to result in the preparation and printing 


of three yearbooks in commercial education, as 
follows: 


1928 Yearbook, 
Education 

1929 Yearbook, Curriculum-Making in Com- 
mercial Education 

1930 Yearbook, Administration and Supervision 
of Commercial Education 


These yearbooks are to be known as the BASIC 
STUDIES SERIES IN COMMERCIAL EDU- 
CATION. The Executive Committee of the E. C. 
T. A. is to serve as the yearbook commission. 
These yearbooks will grow out of the 1928, 1929, 
and 1930 annual conventions. The 1928 program, 
for example, will have for its general topic: 
WHERE ARE WE GOING IN COMMER- 
CIAL EDUCATION? To answer this question 
we must determine at the outset from where are 
we starting in commercial education. This suggests 
four main phases of the program: 

1. A philosophy of commercial education to 
answer the question, What kind of business life, 
as an embodiment of best American social life, 
should we seek to build? 

2. A technique of research in commercial edu- 
cation to answer the question, What- method of 
work should we use to build a commercial educa- 
— fits the desired kind of American Business 

ife? 

3. Research cases in commercial education to 
answer the question: What scientific data have we 
now available upon which to base a reconstruction 
of commercial education in keeping with the de- 
sired kind of American Business Life? 

4. Problem in commercial teacher-training to 
answer the questions: 

(a) How do the qualifications of the commercial 
teacher compare with those of other teacher groups, 
(b) What should be the nature of the commercial 
teacher-training curriculum that will prepare the 
kind of commercial teacher who can realize the 
social mission of commercial education in American 
Business Life? 


All these questions will be dealt with at the 
1928 convention in the general and departmental 
meetings. Every part of the program is planned so 
that it will result in a unified yearbook of basic 
importance not only to commercial education, but 
to the whole field of American education. The 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association during the past year pro- 
duced a Fifth Yearbook that concerns the junior 
high school curriculum. Its Sixth Yearbook for 1928 
will discuss the senior high school curriculum. 
Both yearbooks attempt to present the best theory 
and practice of commercial education. These year- 


Foundations of Commercial 


books are of major importance to commercial educa- 
tors of private and public schools, secondary and 
collegiate. 

Should the commercial teachers of the E.C. T. A. 
stand by and leave outstanding leadership of com- 
mercial education to the Department of Superin- 
tendence, who are more or less inadequately pre- 
pared to accomplish alone this great task? Should 
we not cooperate with the Department by having 
the E. C. T. A. assert its leadership through the 
planning of a series of yearbooks that will serve as 
needed supplementary material? 

The Modern Philosophy of American education 
may be fittingly expressed in the sentence, “The 
things boys and girls do are the things they learn.” 
Commercial education is a DOING education. 
Furthermore, it is basicly an economic education 
and as such penetrates to the heart of life’s activities 
and consequently American education. “The Eco- 
nomic life is the warp of the social order.” “The 
object of an adequate program of education must 
be an economic efficiency, balanced by a recogni- 
tion of the broader and more permanent interests 
of society and tempered by an unequivocal exalta- 
tion of human over material values.” 

Thus we have in commercial education one of 
the most potent forces for the socialization of 
American education in keeping with a philosophy 
that will lead human achievement to a highest 
type of civilization. Commercial education should 
be at the heart of American Education, even as 
business (economic) life is at the heart of American 
life. May the commercial teachers of the E. C. T. A. 
cooperate to help realize this noble mission of com- 
mercial education as an integral part of American 
education, by helping to build 1928, 1929, and 1930 
yearbooks of outstanding merit. 

Every commercial teacher may obtain a copy of 
each yearbook simply by enrolling as a member of 
the E. C. T. A. and paying the $2.00 membership 
dues. One thousand paid members is the goal of 
the 1928 Convention that will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, April 5, 6, '7,1928. 
All correspondence shou!d be addressed to Paul S. 
Lomax, President of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, addressing him at New York 
University, New York City. 


5 ee 


About 125 teachers” from various schools in 
northeastern Ohio assembled in the West Com- 
merce High Auditorium on November 4, 1927, to 
attend the commercial section of the NORTH- 
EASTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. L. M. Hazen, Head of the Commercial 
Department, Shaw High School, East Cleveland, 
introduced the speakers. 

J. L. G. Pottorf, Principal, McKinley High 
School, Canton, talked about what he expected of 
his commercial department. He stressed the point 
that he required of his teachers not only the best 
for themselves but for the pupils. “Give to the 
world the best you have and the best will come 
back to you.” He explained an unique plan that 
they have which provides each teacher in the 
school with a private secretary chosen from the 
second year stenography classes. 

Harold H. Smith, Gregg Publishing Company, 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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PROGRAM 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
HOTEL BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


December 28, 29, 30, 1927 


FEDERATION PROGRAM 


Wednesday, December 28 
g:00 A. M.-4:00 P. M.—Registration 
9:30-12:00 A. M. 
Community Singing 
Invocation 
Address of Welcome—Mayor Albert I. Beach 
of Kansas City 
Response—Dr. J. L. Harmon 
President’s Address—L. Gilbert Dake 
Address—““Commercial Education’s Contribu- 
tion to Civilization”’—Dr. Paul S. Lomax 
6:00 P. M.—Group and Private Dinners 
8:00 P. M.—Musical Program, Reception and 
Dance 


Thursday, December 29 

9:30—12:00 A. M. 

Community Singing 

Address—*“What Shall We Do to Keep Up?”— 

Emily Newell Blair 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

Announcements 
12:00 A. M. 

Federation Luncheon—Chas. T. Smith, presid- 


ing 
Address—"‘Selling Me to Myself”’—Rev. Roy 
Rutherford 
4:00 P. M.—Visit the Exhibits 
6:00 P. M.—Group and Private Dinners 


Friday, December 30 
9:30—12:00 A. M. 
Community Singing 
Address—“The Practical in Education”’—Dr. 
F, E. Long 
Address—“Out West”—J. C. Swift 
Business Meeting 
6:30 P. M.—Federation Banquet 
Entertainment 
Address—“World Relations’—Henry J. Allen 
Inauguration of Officers 
Adjournment 
Dancing 
owowG 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—Paul Moser, Pres., Moser Shorthand 
College, Chicago, IIl. 
Wednesday, December 28 
1:45 P. M. 
“The Direct Method of Teaching Shorthand’ 
—Emma McCredie 
Friday, December 30 
1:45 P. M. 
““What is the True Place of the Private Business 


College in our System of Education?”—H. 
D. Sparks 

Discussion 

Election of Officers 


GCwIGEWGHWD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


President, B. B. Beal, High School, Hibbing, Minn.; 
Vice-President, D. F. Parks, South Side High 
School, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Secretary, Regina E. 
Groves, Vocational School, Madison, Wis. 


Thursday, December 29 
1:45 P. M. 

“How Commercial Education Vitally Concerns 
American Education”’—Dr. Paul §. Lomax. 
“Objective Measures of Accomplishment in 

Bookkeeping”—Lloyd L. Jones 
Discussion—Paul. A. Carlson 
“Objective Measures of Accomplishment in 
Shorthand”—Maud Searl 
Discussion-Jane E. Clem 
“Tests in Typewriting’—Minnie A. Vavra 
Discussion—A. H. Hellmich 


Friday, December 30 
1:45 P. M. 

Conference Problem—A New Conception of 
Office Practice 

General Conference Leader—Prof. Frederick G. 
Nichols 

Discussion Leaders Representing Public Schools— 
E. A. Zelliott, and Mrs. Dollie Burgess 

Discussion Leaders Representing National Asso- 
ciation of Office Managers—E. L. Olrich, I. O. 
Royse, H. F. Chadeayne, and §. O. Kennedy 


GWIGWIGWI 


BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman—Arden L. Allyn, Bliss College, Colum- 


bus, Ohio 


Wednesday, December 28 
3:30 P. M. 

“The Proper Correlation of Individual and 
Classroom Instruction"—C. A. Croft 

“The Correlation of the Work of the High 
School Commercial Department with the De- 
mands of the Business World”—Helen 
Haynes 

“The Educational Value of Bookkeeping”— 
Prof. James O. McKinsey 


Thursday, December 29 
2:00 P. M. 


Round Table Discussion under the direction of 
J. O. Malott 
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SHORTHAND-TYPEWRITING 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman—Harry E. Aseltine, West Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Wednesday, December 28 


3:30 P. M. 
“The First Lesson in Shorthand’—Walter 
Rasmussen 
“An Original Plan in the Teaching of Type- 
writing”"—G. O. Brink 


“The Value of Contests in the Shorthand Cur- 
riculum”—Edith M. Tatroe 
Discussion led by D. D. Lessenberry 


Friday, December 30 


3:30 P. M. 

“Getting Results in Typewriting’—O. Ella 
Williamson 

“Some Further Improvements in Shorthand 
Teaching’—Dr. Paul S. Lomax 

“Research in Typewriting’"—E. G. Blackstone 

Discussion led by Adelaide B. Hakes 

Election of Officers 


GWIGWIGHI 
PENMANSHIP ROUND TABLE 


Chairman—John §. Griffith, Englewood Business 
College, Chicago, Ill. 


Wednesday, December 28 
3:30 P. M. 
“The Scientific Method as Applied to Teach- . 
ing Penmanship’—L. H. Hausam 
Question Box—Answers by Prominent Penmen 


Friday, December 30 


3:30 P. M. 
“Modern Application of Penmanship"—C. A. 
Faust 
Chalk Talk—Famous Penmen 
“Some Penmanship Problems of the Commercial 
School”"—R. R. Reed 
Penmanship Round Table Discussions 


GWIGHWIGWI 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman—H. D. Proffitt, Penn School of Com- 
merce, Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Thursday, December 29 
2:00 P. M. 
“Are Problem Tests Desirable Measures?”— 
Paul A. Carlson 
“Research and Commercial Education”—Dr. F. 
E. Long 


Friday, December 30 
3:30 P. M. 
“The Technique of Teaching Commercial Sub- 
jects as College Courses”"—Jane E. Clem 
“Do College Teachers of Commerce Need Pro- 
fessional Preparation?”—Dr. Paul S. Lomax 


CURRENT NEWS 
(Continued from page 21) 


in his discussion of the rhythmical basis of skill, 
emphasized the fact that it takes skill to teach 
sk ‘tl. Mr. Smith believes that the drill work in 
both shorthand and typing can be adapted to 
either a regular rhythm or to changing rhythm. 
The teacher who can write sixty words net on 
the typewriter can check errors that the teacher 
who writes forty words cannot discover. Mr. 
Smith said, “Never sacrifice accuracy for speed 
but never sacrifice fluency for accuracy.” 


L. L. Jones, Assistant Commissioner of Records 
and Special Service, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, urged an organization composed of all com- 
mercial teachers in northern Ohio. The objectives 
of such an organization are to be: 

1. To work diligently and constantly for state 
supervisor. 

2. To work for a city supervisor in each city in 
Ohio. 

3. To raise the standards for certification of 
commercial teachers. 

4. To correlate the commercial subjects in the 
school more closely with office work. 


5. To secure the cooperation of business men. 


W. L. Moore, Principal, Longwood High School 
of Commerce, Cleveland; L. M. Hazen, Shaw High 
School, East Cleveland; and L. L. Jones were 
selected to act as a committee to draft a constitu- 
tion to be presented at the meeting of the N. E. O. 
T. A. next year, with the purpose of forming such 
an organization as Mr. Jones suggested. 


ed 


V. E. KLONTZ, Principal of the Antigo (Wis.) 
High School during the past year, is now Principal 
of the Janesville (Wis.) High School. 


EK 


EDNA HIRSCH has been elected to teach com- 
mercial subjects in the High School at Hastings, 
Michigan. Miss Hirsch is a graduate of the Western 
State Normal School at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


eK 


LYLE POLLOCK, a member of the Class of 1927 
of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, is now teaching in the High School at Menom- 
inee, Wisconsin. 


HK 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTORS IN AC 
COUNTING will hold its annual meeting at 
Washington, D. C., December 28 and 29, 1927. 
William S. Krebs of Washington University is 
President, and Howard C. Greer of Ohio State 
University is Secretary of the Association. The 
speakers for this year’s meeting will include Pro- 
fessors Wildman, Paton, Goggin, Himmelblau, Lay, 
Prickett, Dohr, Madden, Stevenson, Gray, and 
others. 
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20fH CENTURY 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


by 
D. D. LESSENBERRY, B. C. S. 


Teacher of Typewriting, Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher of Methods, Summer Sessions, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ky. 


and 
ELIZABETH A. JEVON 
Teacher of Typewriting, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


? TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING is new in 

many respects. All of the new features add to pupils’ prog- 
ress, and are therefore interesting to all typewriting teachers. 
But those who are most interested in letter-writing, the chief 
goal of typewriting instruction, will wish to make a particular 
study of the letter-writing projects in the latter part of the text. 


PROJECTS. The letter-writing projects are made up of groups 
of letters relating to one transaction. A pupil writes the letters 
for both parties to the transaction from its inception until it is 
carried through to completion. He fully understands the trans- 


action, why and how it is completed, and the part played by his 
letters. This results in: 


1. Increased interest. Groups of related letters containing 
a complete story are more interesting than unrelated letters. 


2. Greater accuracy. Since the letters are similar to those 
found in business a pupil realizes the necessity for writing them 
business-like and attractive in form. 


3. Effective office training. Pupils are given an understand- 
ing of office procedure and business methods that could not be 
secured in any other way. 


4. An accurate understanding of business and legal forms. 
Since business and legal forms are introduced as parts of bud- 
gets, a pupil sees the purpose of each and how it aids in the com- 
pletion of a transaction. He therefore learns more than how to 
fill out the form; he also learns how to use the form in all 
transactions in which he will have a part in the future. 


Samples will be sent on request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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CHUCKLES © © 


NEEDS HELP 


Willie had been naughty and was being sent to 
bed by his mother without his supper. He was 
naturally aggrieved at the feminine sex and tumbled 
between the sheets without a word. 

“Willie,” she said, “say your prayers.” 

“IT won't.” 

“Don’t you want to go to heaven?” 

“Nah. I’m going with papa. Us men got to stick 
together these days.” 

KOK 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


A good saintly teacher passed to the Great Be- 
yond, and while waiting at St. Peter's gate for 
admission, was asked: 

“What did you do in the Mortal’s World?” 
“I taught school!” “I’m sorry, but you'll have to 
take an examination before you can enter.” 


RK 


TEST THIS RECIPE 


A recent bride asked her husband to copy the 
radio recipe one morning. The husband did his best, 
but got two stations at the same time. One was 
broadcasting G. M. C. A. setting-up exercises and 
the other the recipes. 

This is what he got: “Hands on hips, place one 
cupful of flour on shoulders, raise knees and depress 
toes, and wash thoroughly in one-half cupful of 
milk. 

“In four counts raise both legs and mash two 
hard-boiled eggs in a sieve. Repeat six times. Inhale 
one teaspoonful of baking powder and one cupful 
. flour, breathe through the nose and exhale and 
sift. 

“Attention! Jump to a stride, stand and bend 
the white of an egg backward and forward over- 
head, and in four counts make a stiff dough that 
will stretch at the waist. Lie flat on the floor and 
roll into a marble the size of a walnut. 

“Hop backward and forward in boiling water, 
but do not boil into a stationary run afterward. 
In ten minutes remove from the fire and dry with 
a towel. Breathe deeply, put on a bath robe and 
serve with a fish soup.” 


eK 


CAREFULLY PRESERVED 


Mrs. Goodheart: I am collecting for the church 
rummage sale. What do you do with your old 
clothes? 

Mr. Hardup: Oh, I hang them up carefully at 
night and put them on again in the morning. 

*** 


SMART BOY 


Benny (home from his first day at school): 
Mother, the teacher asked a question today that 
no one in the room could answer but me. 

Mother (proudly): That’s fine. What was it? 

Benny: She asked what our telephone number is. 


NEITHER 

Mike: Phwat are cranberries? 

Pat: Cranberries! Don’t you know what they 
are? 

Mike: Yis, but do you? 

Pat: Cranberries are like watermelons, neither 
fruit nor vegetable; but if ye cook them they make 
better applesauce than what prunes does. 


OK 


Wilbur: Say, are you a good veterinarian? 
Granville: I'll say I am, I eat nothing but vege- 
tables and fruits. 
*¥e% 


CORRECT 


New Office Boy: I’ve added those figures up ten 
times, sir. 

Employer: Good boy! 

Boy: And here’s the ten answers, sir! 


bd 


NOT DIFFICULT 


“Children,” said a teacher, “be diligent and 
steadfast, and you will succeed. Take the case of 
George Washington. Do you remember my telling 
you of the great difficulty George Washington had 
to contend with?” “Yes, ma’am,” said a little boy. 
“He couldn't teil a lie.” 


*k* 


MERELY WANTED THE MATERIALS 


“So you married my daughter thinking I'd pave 
the way for you in business. Is that it?” 

“Well—er—not exactly. I'll do the paving, but 
I thought you might furnish the rocks.” 


RK 


HE MADE THE SALE 


“What!” exclaimed the lady, “you charge me a 
dollar for that loose-leaf scrap book?” 

“Yes, ma‘am,” replied the polite stationer, 
is tne very lowest price we can sell it for.” 

“How is it that I can get one just like it at 
Brown's for go cents?” 

“T cannot say, madam. Perhaps Brown has taken 
a fancy to you. He is a widower and you are very 
beautiful and—yes, ma’am, one dollar. Thank you.” 


bead 


“that 


Farmer: “Hi, there! What are you doing up in 
my cherry tree?” 

Willie: “Dere’s a notice down dere to keep off 
de grass.” 


*** 


Kitty was too small to play soldier with the 
other children, but she wanted to and set up an 
awful yell. 

“Aw, let her play,” said Willie. “She can be the 
widows and orphans.” 
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General Business Training 


BY 
ERNEST H. CRABBE 
A. B., M. B. A. 


AND 
CLAY D. SLINKER 


DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
is recommended for classes for 
which general courses in business 
are desired. It is not for business 
students only, but rather for all 
students in the eighth or ninth 
grades. Its purpose is to give 
each a general understanding of 
the business methods, procedures 
and principles which are used by 
everyone regardless of his occupa- 
tion. In the field of business 
education, GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING meets the same needs 
as is met in the field of science 
by texts in general science. 





















CHARACTERISTICS OF GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


It is practical 
It provides a training in thrift 
It encourages students to remain in school 


It provides a background for business training, especially 
for bookkeeping 


It provides an elementary training in vocations 
It prepares a student for a position 


Further information about this text and the laboratory 
material to accompany it, will be furnished to school officials 
and commercial teachers who request it. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


A-1, business college manager and teacher, 
ten years experience, desires position as manager 
or teacher. Can invest in good proposition. 
Address, No. 158. 





Man and wife with commercial degrees, capable 
of handling all commercial branches, will be 
available January 1. Will accept work in same 
echool or separate schools. Address, No. 159. 





Wanted position as teacher of Gr Shortha 
and Touch Typewriting. Address, No. 160. 





Position wanted by man with many years of 
ae as field man, thorough knowledge of 
advertising and production, formerly manager 
and owner of private schools. Address, No. 161. 





Teacher of English, Gregg Shorthand, es 
writing, Economics, Business Arithmetic, 20th 
Century Bookkeeping, wishes position now. 
University of a graduate with Life Cer- 
tificate. Address, No. 162. 





Teacher of Gregg Shorthand desires a change 
in positions. Six years teaching experience; two 
ears’ business experience; and five years’ Civil 
ice experience. Hold college degree. Ca- 
pable, energetic and aggressive; male; 37. Will 
consider only large private school paying liberal 
salary. Address, No. 163. 





Experienced ‘school .man and field .man,. for 
three years with Drake’s of New York, seeks new 
connection. Can teach Pitman Stenography 
one 20th Century Bookkeeping. Address, No. 





Position wanted by experienced commercial 


teacher and superintendent of schools. Hold 
B. S. degree from college: Can teach bookkeep- 
. shorthand, typewriting and coach athletics. 
ge - Farmar lease of small school. Address, 
io. ‘ 





A young man with several years of successful 
experience as instructor in all commercial 
branches, head of departments, manager of 
chain of schools, and scholarship salesman, is 
ready to consider good opening as ma er, 
—. or commercial instructor. Diversified 
usiness experience. Pleasing personality. Can 
furnish A-1 references. moderate, in 


Salary 
Rooping with experience and position. Address, 
No. 166. 





Young man, with several. years successful 
teaching experience, desires position as teacher, 
manager school, or solicitor. Can teach all 
commercial subjects. A-1 references as to char- 
acter and qualifications. Address, No. 176. 


Young man with several 
instructor in commercial an 





ears experience as 
academic subjects, 
manager and president of chain of schools, also 
experienced as scholarship salesman, desires 
position as manager or instructor in reputable 
school in Eastern or Southern States. it of 
references. Address, No. 179. 


Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 
SOY is oncrabeanss 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


5 pees small business college in rich agricul- 
tu country. Nearest competition seventy- 
five miles. A man and wife can do well. Reasons 
for selling, other business. Address, No. 167. 





$1,000 cash and $1,000 in installments will buy 
a good school with a reputation of highest grade 
in a booming city of 15,000 population in the 
Central States. Equipment nearly new. 
Reason for selling, have interests elsewhere. 
This is a real buy for a school man. No compe- 
tition. In splendid territory for business. Curl 
osity seekers please save postage. Write, No. 168. 


On account of ill health, I offer sale of one of 
the most completely equipped small schools, 
located in the most beautiful and thriving sec- 
tions of the country. An ideal proposition for 
husband and wife. Do not write unless Fe 
have at least $4,000 as initial payment. ull 
information will be given bona e inqutrers. 
Address, No. 169. 


Growing business school in Chicago, estab- 
lished three years, twenty percent increase cach 
year. For quick sale $6,000 cash, $8,000 on four- 

ear terms. Do not write unless you meas 

usiness. Address, No. 170. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Man for teaching and soliciting for a business 
college in New Jersey. $200 a month covering a 
teaching salary and a drawing against commise- 
sion will be paid to the applicant accepted, with 

rospects for an even better remuneration in the 
uture. Address, No. 171. 








Wanted a partner in a school that has not been 
worked and yet has been paying out. Will stand 
investigation. Want to have one who has some 
money, not to buy what is already here, but to 
increase the equipment. Address, No. 172. 


Field man wanted by leading California college 
specializing in higher courses. essive ore 
ganization; wonderful opportunity for real go- 
getter. Give age, education, experience and sal- 
ary expected. Address, No. 173. 


Wanted first class Shorthand teacher for posi- 
tion in private business school, located in one 
of the leading cities of the Southwest. Man 
preferred. Must have had experience in teaching 
the Gregg system. Address, No. 177. 


Wanted an experienced solicitor for private 
business school located in Ohio. Opportunity 
for immediate employment for man with proper 











qualifications. Address, No. 178. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 
I am interested in purchasing a business col- 
lege in New York or New Jersey. Write fully. 
Address, No. 175. 





Wanted to po mang good used school 
equipment. ddress, No.- 17: 


























Why is a Time Table? 


Is it merely to give the time of the arrival and departure of trains? 
Do your students, all of whom will travel some time, know how to use 
the time table? Have they learned to tell the distance from one point to 
another, and the time necessary to travel from one city to another? 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


uses the time table as a basis for practical problems in addition and sub- 
traction. It is but one of a number of agencies adopted by the authors 
for the purpose of drilling students in the fundamental operations. 
Other unique features presented in this book are the Calling of Num- 
bers; the Auditing of Invoices, Inventories, and Interest Calculations; 


the Application of Percentage to Depreciation; the use of Graphs; and 
Income Tax problems. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is published in 
two editions, one intended for a short course and one intended for a long 
course. Why not send for a sample copy of this unusual book? 





The Competitive Spirit 


dominates modern youth. It is back of all games and contests. It has 


made commercial conteste—community, county, and state—popular 
everywhere. 


SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION PAD 


appeals to the competitive spirit. An estimated time is suggested for the 
completion of each drill. To reduce this time or to finish the drill in lese 
time than other members of the class becomes the desire of every student. 


Every one is interested and eager from the first to the last minute of the 
rapid claculation period. 


The problems are of the most practical nature. Students are called 
upon to calculate interest, prepare pay rolls, total inventories, prepare 
statements of profit and loss, balance cash accounts, and make out bills. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 








